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The Crux of Totalitarianism 


‘ VINCENT MCNAssB, O.P. 
Reprinted from Tue WEEKLY Review, August 21, 1941. 
i 


' LMOST since the rise of Hitler and Nazism to 
; power the responsibility of Hitler has seemed a 
‘lesser and less intricate moral question than the re- 
‘sponsibility for Hitler. 
“By their fruits you shall know them. Not everyone 

that saith to me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom” (Matthew vii. 20-21). 
_ The important general principle beneath these words 
_is this:—Do not take an unknown man at his own 
- valuation, till it can be proved. 
_ A further principle necessary for the right handling 
_of the first is:—Unproved assertions about the past, 
_ and, still less, unprovable promises for the future are 
' not proofs. 

To ignore these two principles is to invite the “Con- 
fidence Trick” ; which if not as old as Adam is likely to 
\ be as old as the last descendants of Adam. Yet the 
» successful “Confidence Trick” has never been looked 
/ upon as less than credulity; and often as culpable 
\ credulity. As a rule the sentencing judges in these 
' eases, if they have little excuse for the trickster have 
/ almost less sympathy with the tricked. 

Suppose a new man comes to work beside you at 
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your job. Naturally you begin to talk together about 
the jobs you’ve had, and where you’ve been. Now sup- 
pose that he tells you of the wonderful things he has 
done, and the enormous sums of money he has given 
away. Do you believe him? No— Do you disbelieve 
him?—Well, not exactly. No, you want proof. These 
assertions may be true. But his asserting them does 
not prove them to be true.” 

Suppose something even worse. Suppose that you 
have the key of your house on you? Suppose that he 
says: “Let me have the key of your house—just to 
show you trust me!” Will you let him have the key 
of your house? 

Still worse, would you let him have the key of your 
friend’s house or of your firm’s offices? And if, later 
on, he is charged with the crime of stealing $5,000 from 
your firm’s till, will the sentencing judge acquit you 
of all responsibility? 

By their fruits you shall know them. Assertions 
were no proof to you that they were true. And promises, 
if he had made any would have been as valueless as 
assertions. 

We can now speak of the rise of Hitler and of Hit- 
lerism. In the Germany that first heard Hitler’s name 
there were many Germans in the political world who 
for years had borne names of credit both at home and 
abroad. If these men did not promise to give Germany 
economic and political prosperity by a turn of the 
wheel, this was no little part of their political reli- 
ability. 

But a new man arrived in their midst with all the 
old, and some new, ways of the Confidence Trick pro- 
fessional. 

Because he had no political past to discredit him men 
began to accredit him; as if the silence of history gives 
consent. War-beaten Germany gave him a unique 
opportunity for his great premeditated, successful 
trick. 
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As he had no past he made no claims on the 
strength of his past achievements. But he loaded his 
denunciations of the present with more than a desk- 
load of promises for the future; until war-wearied 
and war-humbled Germany began to commit the griev- 
ous sin of taking a political adventurer at his own 
inflated valuation. 

Here we must remember that though Authority is 
from God, no form of Government, Monarchic, Aristo- 
cratic Democration—nor any Political Constitution— 
is a Divine Institution. All power to govern is dele- 
gated power; and delegated immediately, not by God 
but by the people. Now no delegated power is valid 
beyond its delegation. 

It may then be queried whether the various political 
parties, chosen by the German people had been given 
by the people the right to abdicate the sovereign rights 
of the people. This is too momentous a question to be 
adequately dealt with here and now. 

But what can and may be dealt with is the inconceiv- 
able fact that these delegates of the people gave away 
the sovereign right of the people to one who had 
nothing to show as proof of efficiency or sincerity 
except promises! It was the successful Confidence 
Trick at it worst. 

If any students of political change wish to see what 
really happened to put Germany in the hands of an 
Austrian-born house-painter they will find it written 


_ by an eye-witness, Rothay Reynolds, in a modern 


masterpiece When Freedom Shrieked. Having been 
for some seventeen years the Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily Mail he had “reported” Hitler from the 
cradle-days of Nazism till it began its attack on Eng- 
land with an attack on Poland. 

Mr. Reynold’s description of Hitler’s final thrust for 
autocratic power is a masterly eye and ear-witness of 
a great historic event. When Hitler stood up before 
the Reichstag a few hours before its self-destruction 
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his note was one of suavity and peace. Knowing where 
he might expect the greatest opposition he offered the 
Christian parties, not fruit and fact, but promises that 
the event proved to be deliberate and successful lies. 
He told the Catholic (Centre) Party and the Lutherans 
that he would look upon the Catholic Church and the 
Lutheran Church as providing something necessary for 
Germany. 

This same Catholic Centre Party, though not strong 
enough to give it a majority in the Reichstag was yet 
the strongest of all the parties. If on that fateful after- 
noon the unscrupulous claimant of autocratic power 
could succeed in tricking this Catholic Party, with its 
priest-chairman, their vote would give him, as he fore- 
planned, the strangle-hold over Germany. 

After hearing Hitler’s lying promises, the parties 
adjourned during an hour and a half for perhaps the 
most momentous deliberation in the history of Europe. 

At the end of these deliberations the Reichstag met 
again. The priest-chairman rose. He reported that in 
view of what the Chancellor had said and promised his 
Party would support the indefinite suspension of the 
Reichstag. 

The Fiihrer had now all Germany, and with luck 
would soon have all Europe in his grasp! 

Our chief aim in writing what we have written is to 
suggest the moral aspect of an ignorance and a trust 
that have robbed a people of their freedom as well as 
threatened the freedom of many other peoples. On the 
eventful afternoon, if the Centre Party had known 
Hitler as they know him today he would not have 
reached his present position with the halo of a free 
majority vote. 

Today the weaker of them may still be saying: “We 
did not know him. We did not suspect him. We trusted 
him. We had nothing against him.” But if the weaker 
may still, very humanly, be saying these things, the 
wiser amongst them know the moral fault of a certi- 
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tude based on want of evidence, and a trust on want of 
proof. 

The responsibility of this present chairman of the 
great decisive party is too intricate for even his be- 
trayed fellow Catholics to judge. 

That judgment will be still more delicate if one of 
the implicit promises made to Germans in general and 
therefore to German Catholics was to undo the shame 
of the Great War by making Germany politically great; 
and to avenge the Peace of Versailles by the theft 
with violence of Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and the other occupied neutrals. 

One last thought is of the greatest gravity. The 
power that Hitler now has over Germans is power 
granted by Germany. When this grave thought enters 
our minds we cannot forget Our Blessed Lord’s words 
to Pilate: —‘“‘Thou shouldst not have any power against 
me unless it were give thee from above.” 

Therefore he that delivered “me to thee hath the 
greater sin.” 

Are we then wrong to conclude that in this success- 
ful raid on the freedom of a people Hitler has the 
greatest individual responsibility ; but that the greatest 
collective responsibility is with those parties who, 
taking promises for proofs, gave him an autocratic 
power almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 


The Catholic worship of God is social. The entire Mystical Body 
prays together in our liturgy. The liturgy is mutual prayer in its 
highest form. Such prayer must be sustained by dogma. Our liturgy is 
the treasure house of dogma. Prayer must have fruitful thought as its 
foundation. The liturgy has such prayer pregnant with Catholic truth. 
In this way the liturgy is highly instructive. But its main object is the 
worship of God. THe Homiretic anp PAstorat REvIEw. 
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The Church and Cremation 


Most REv. J. Dunic, D.D. 
Reprinted from Tue CatuHo.ic LEADER, Australia. 


¥ THE very first book of the Bible, that is Genesis, 
in the twenty-third chapter we read that Abraham 
spoke to Ephron in the presence of the people, saying, 
“T beseech thee to hear me. I will give money for the 
field. Take it, and so I will bury my dead in it... And 
so Abraham buried Sarah his wife, in a double cave of 
the field that looked toward Mambre . . . And the 
field was made sure to Abraham, for a possession to 
bury in it his dead.” 

The Jewish law regarding land was very severe but 
it was relaxed at the sacred call for those in need of 
their last resting place. Even the criminal was not 
denied this right as we read in Deuteronomy xxi, “The 
body of him who is hanged upon the gibbet shall not 
remain there. He shall be buried the same day.” How 
touching are the dying words of the old Tobias to his 
son: “Hear, my son, the words of my mouth and lay 
them as a foundation in thy heart. When God shall take 
my soul, thou shalt bury my body; and thou shalt 
honor thy mother all the days of her life... And 
when she also shall have ended the time of her life 
bury her by me.” (Tobias iv: 2-5). This great charac- 
ter of the Old Law made provision for a last resting 
place for himself and the mother of his child. 





THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


Coming to the New Law we find that its founder, 
our Divine Lord, consecrated the custom of burial by 
His own personal example. He would have a tomb 
and be buried in it and from that tomb He would rise 
glorious and immortal from the dead. He Himself 
praised the good work of the holy women, who came 
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to embalm His Body, and of Magdalen who anointed 
His feet in preparation for His burial. He is our great 
exemplar in this matter of Christian burial and the 
Church that He founded has ever guarded most jeal- 
ously the last resting places of her dead. She has 
enshrined in her liturgy the consecration of their 
graves and most touching prayers for the repose of 
their souls. 

In the early ages of the Church, during the many 
periods of persecution that succeeded one another, 
the Christians took refuge in the catacombs of Rome 
where they not only carried on the worship of God, 
assisting at Mass and receiving the Sacraments and 
joining together in daily prayer, but down there in 
those extensive underground excavations they also 
most reverently buried their dead, placing their bodies 
in niches in the walls. Many thousands of the Faithful 
including the martyrs, were thus buried and the 
inscriptions on the tombs of some of them can be read 
to this day. When the Church attained her liberty the 
catacombs became places of pilgrimage and as such 
they are frequented even today. 


CHURCHYARD CEMETERIES 


In Catholic countries a custom was established of 
burying the dead in the church grounds and even in the 
church itself. Hence we often see the cemetery in 
proximity to the church so that the living might be 
reminded to pray for the dead and that the dead them- 
selves would, as it were, be still in the keeping of the 
Church. The grave was generally surmounted with 
the cross, the symbol of triumph and resurrection. 
While the souls of the dead passed into eternity the 
Catholic Church never wished that the bodies should 
be disinherited of an honor which is due to them, and 
so she consecrated their graves and laid them to rest 
with the special blessing and prayers of her liturgy. 
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The body which was sanctified by Baptism, resanctified 
in Confirmation, and was so often the dwelling place 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, belonged still more 
to its Creator after death than before it. It had, there- 
fore, a right to veneration and a resting place. Ter- 
tullian testifies that in the primitive Church collections 
were made for the decent interment of the poor, and 
societies for this purpose exist everywhere to the 
present day. 


PAGAN RESPECT FOR THE DEAD 


Although the pagans in many instances burned their 
dead, this custom was not universal. Some of the 
finest pagan monuments were raised as tombs for the 
dead. This was so among the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. The poet, Virgil, describing the burial 
of the dead says: ‘“‘We raise a mound over his grave; 
we decorate it with blue festoons and with branches 
of cypress. The Trojan women, with unbound hair, 
range themselves around, conforming to the rites. We 
sprinkle it with cups full of lukewarm and foaming 
milk... Finally we enclose the soul of Polydorus in his 
sepulchre, and we bid him a last adieu with loud cries.” 
Solon consigns to the furies anyone who has been 
wanting in respect to human remains. Rome condemns 
him to the galley if a plebeian; to spoilation if rich; 
to death if a soldier. The Franks banned the viola- 
tors of sepulchres and forbade even their wives or 
children to provide them with bread or give them 
refuge. The Visigoths tore such a one with lashes, so 
that dead bodies were everywhere protected against 
the cupidity or the brutality of the irreverent. 


THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE EXPRESSED 


From time to time the Church has expressed her 
attitude towards cremation in the decrees of her 
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Councils and the Roman Congregations. This atti- 
tude has been one of rigid opposition to the prac- 
tice, and the punishment decreed against persons 
guilty of it or aiding and abetting it by asking for 
cremation for themselves or by membership in crema- 
tion societies, was generally excommunication. The 
legislation of the Church in forbidding cremation was 
founded on strong and very reasonable motives, for 
not only did the Church regard cremation, intensely 
repugnant to Christian sentiment, as an atrocious 
practice in itself, but as aimed against Christian belief 
in a future life. In a word, she considered that cre- 
mation was a public profession of irreligion and 
materialism. 


MASONIC INFLUENCE 


It is a remarkable fact that it was the Continental 
freemasons who first obtained official recognition of 
this practice. The campaign opened in Italy, the first 
attempts being made by Brunetti in 1873. Cremation 
societies were founded at Dresden, Zurich, London 
and Paris. A congress called to consider the matter 
at Milan in 1874 resolved to petition the Chamber of 
Deputies for a clause in the new sanitary code, per- 
mitting cremation under the supervision of the syn- 
dics of the commune. The introduction of cremation 
was opposed in England and it took four years, from 
1874 to 1878, to introduce the practice. As a matter 
of fact the first crematorium was not established in 
England until 1885. 

Whatever may be the motives actuating those in 
favor of cremation today, there is no doubt that 
it originated with unbelievers and that, notwithstand- 
ing the approval it seems to have received from non- 
Catholic religious denominations, it remains branded 
as supremely un-Christian and materialistic. It is a 
practice that will never find a place in a purely Catho- 
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lic community or in a purely Catholic country like 
the Irish Free State. It is practised amongst those 
who, if they have any Christianity left, have in it no 
religious memory of the dead and no prayers for the 
repose of their souls. 


THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


Cremation was aimed at eliminating the veneration 
of saints and martyrs. In the early ages of the 
Church people often risked their lives to save the 
bodies of the martyrs, and the very presence of these 
sacred remains among the people was a marvelous 
incentive to piety and undoubtedly worked miracles. 
There is nothing more sacred in any Christian country 
than the tombs of its saints and martyrs, but if cre- 
mation had its way the world would never again have 
the tomb of a saint or martyr, or even of a hero or a 
heroine. Cremation would expunge from our litera- 
ture some of the most beautiful passages in prose and 
poetry connected with the burial of the heroic dead 
and the preservation of their tombs. “Gray’s Elegy,” 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore,” and a thousand 
other touching poems would have no more meaning 
for the people. Indeed, had cremation been in vogue 
since the British people became Christian, some of 
the most touching passages in her history and some 
of the most beautiful orations and poems in her litera- 
ture, would never have been written. 


THE GRAVE A LINK WITH THE DEAD 


It is surprising that people, who look upon burning 
as the most cruel form of death and who realize that 
the crime of murder is doubled in its wickedness by the 
burning of the remains of the victim, should so com- 
placently accept cremation for their dead. How can 
relatives, who tenderly nursed their dear ones and 
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stove off as long as possible the angel of death, hand 
their bodies over so soon after death to be consumed 
in a furnace? Have people become so callous and so 
ungrateful that they want to eliminate all traces of 
their dead by giving them no grave, no last resting 
place, by leaving no abiding link between them and 
their departed? The grave is a place of pilgrimage. 
There our dead seem still to abide with us. There we 
are reminded to exercise the charity of praying for 
their souls. There, too, we remember that we are most 
surely to follow them. The grave is, therefore, a unique 
link between the living and the departed, and in its 
silence it is an eloquent appeal to all that is best in our 
humanity. 


THE HYGIENIC ASPECT 


Cremation is one of the evil fruits of modern 
paganism and a materialized society. It would make 
death the end of everything with no hope of future 
life, and so that man might not dwell upon death at 
all, it would rid the earth of every prestige of his 
being. All this, cremation does on the score of solici- 
tude for those that still live. The reasons generally 
brought forward for the cremation of bodies are that 
hygiene demands it; that it is a safeguard against dis- 
ease and contagion. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is no fear of disease 
or contagion where burials in the earth are properly 
carried out. The soil is not corrupted thereby nor is 
there any corruption of the atmosphere. I do not think 
that it has ever been established that cemeteries have 
proved detrimental to health in the localities in which 
they exist. Indeed, it is known that gravediggers, for 
instance, generally live to a very old age. The soil is 
an excellent purifier. The body slowly disintegrates 
and, according to the decrees of the Creator, returns 
to the dust from which it came. It has been scientifi- 
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cally proved that earth pressure prevents chemical de- 
composition to a great extent, producing in the place 
of gas a liquid which enters into various combinations 
with the materials of the soil without the slightest 
danger to the living. Nor do cemeteries pollute water, 
because it has been proved that of three parts of rain 
water only one penetrates the soil, the other two evapo- 
rating or flowing into rivers. Interments in cemeteries 
are not made so as to form continuous strata, but a 
moderate distance intervenes between any two bodies 
or rows of bodies, and this method restricts disinte- 
gration to special places or compartments instead of 
spreading through all the soil. It is on record that the 
waters of cemeteries of Leipzig, Hanover, Dresden 
and Berlin were examined and found purer and freer 
from organic matter than even the wells of the town. 

Another excuse for cremation is the overcrowding 
of cemeteries. Surely if we can provide parks and 
football fields, and cricket ovals and race-courses for 
the living, we should not begrudge reserves for the 
resting places of the dead. As I have said already the 
whole idea of cremation is pagan and anti-Christian 
and its votaries are prepared to put forward any ex- 
cuse for its introduction. 


CREMATION AND CRIME 


I desire finally to refer to a phase of cremation 
which will always be a standing menace, namely, its 
possible use for the covering up of crime. Many crimes 
of murder have been discovered after the murdered 
person, especially in cases of poisoning, has been dead 
for some time. It is quite true that Governments take 
precautions to have special death certificates for those 
whose bodies are to be cremated. Here in Queensland, 
for instance, besides a certificate from the ordinary 
medical attendant it is necessary to have a certificate 
from one of the medical men specially appointed for 
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that purpose. But this precaution, or indeed any other 
precaution in the case of cremation, may be found in- 
sufficient. There is no act that can cover a crime so 
effectually as cremation, and, even where there are no 
suspicious circumstances to warrant a post mortem, 
circumstances may arise after death which make it 
necessary in the cause of justice to have the body ex- 
humed and re-examined as to the cause of death. 

I am very much inclined to the belief that the pro- 
visions made by our Government for certificates as to 
the cause of death in the case of cremated bodies, is 
not a sufficient safeguard and that we shall yet have 
revelations that will prove the truth of my assertions. 


THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 


In any event, we Catholics must keep to the tradi- 
tion of our Faith and strenuously oppose any move- 
ment that might come in the future to do away with 
ordinary burial and make cremation compulsory. Bur- 
ial, while not an article of the Christian Faith, is the 
pious, reverent and traditional way of disposing of 
the dead. It is a custom consecrated by all the ages of 
Christianity in every country on earth, and the discon- 
tinuance would mean a betrayal of a precious religious 
heritage intimately associated with the life of the 
Church of which we are members. 


Jesus Christ has been given to us to be our Head and Model. He 
came to show us by His own example to what a degree God is deserving 
of love, and how He wishes to be loved by us. He has not only loved 
God, as it were, in His own Name, but in ours also. He has fulfilled 
that first and supreme obligation of loving God, first on His own part 
and then on that of the whole human race, who could not do so worthily 
except by Him, with Him and in imitating His example as exactly as 
possible. Nrcnoras Grow, S. J. 
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The Sword of the Spirit 
Movement 


CARDINAL HINSLEY 


E. ARE assured that God Who has begun a good 

work in us will give the light and strength needed 
to carry it out to the end if we continue in the spirit 
with which we started under His inspiration. 

The “Sword of the Spirit” is a good work. In the 
first place, it is a spiritual Movement to equip our- 
selves with “the armor of God that we may be able to 
stand against the deceits of the devil,” “that we may 
be able to resist in the evil day and to stand in all 
things perfect.” We must “take the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” The full light of 
Christian truth; the resolute following of that light 
in the practice of Christianity, both in private and in 
public; the ready obedience to God’s law by the aid of 
God’s grace—this, and nothing less than this, will fit 
us to “wrestle” effectively “against principalities and 
powers, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places.” 

The charter of the Movement is this passage of Saint 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which so clearly tells 
of the unending warfare of evil against the spirit of 
truth and of justice, and shows the means to win 
the victory of right over wrong. By prayer and sacri- 
fice we must struggle to defend our Faith and to pro- 
tect the inheritance of Christian freedom, with which 
Christian principles have enriched European civiliza- 
tion. 





THE UPRIGHT CROSS OF CHRIST 


We expect, we even welcome, criticism; but we do 
ask that the true basis of the Movement be recog- 
nized. Our aims are neither national nor sectional, but 
in the truest sense Catholic. The standard of the 
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“Sword of the Spirit” is not this or that symbol or 
ensign, it is the upright Cross of Christ which expands 
in height and depth and length and breadth to the 
boundless limits of Saving Love. We can never com- 
promise with any form of idolatrous absolutism, what- 
ever be its name, Communism, Nazism or Fascism. 
We refuse to be cajoled and divided by the deceitful 
maneuvers of propaganda deliberately and avowedly 
relying on falsehood. No camouflage can hide the 
crooked cross from Christian eyes. We know too well 
that the swastika is not the Cross of Christ, as Pius 
XI said when Rome was bedraggled by that pagan 
emblem on the occasion of Hitler’s visit to the Eternal 
City. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MEN OF GOODWILL 


For our guidance we have the great Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and of his successors. These develop the 
lines of direction of Saint Paul and of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the enlightenment of our times: “the house- 
holder bringeth forth out of his treasure new things 
and old.” They enforce the rights and responsibilities 
which the natural law, God’s law, dictates to all per- 
sons blessed with the use of reason. On this plane of 
reason alone all men of goodwill can cooperate to main- 
tain the dignity of the individual, the sanctity of the 
family, the peace of society. But the Encyclicals go 
further, and expound the claims of Christ’s Church. 
Here arise questions regarding the nature and extent 
of the cooperation which has been proposed between 
the members of the various religious bodies and the 
Movement of the “Sword of the Spirit.” 

Before everything else, we desire to eliminate all 
bitterness in religious controversy and to cultivate a 
spirit of friendly intercourse among those who bear 
the name of Christ. Next, we want to unite on practical 
measures to defend the inheritance of Christian prin- 
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ciples on which our civilization has been built, against 
the tyranny of Godless or pagan forces that seek to rob 
us of that heritage. Surely there are such practical 
measures which we can calmly discuss and adopt. 
There is, for example, the question of family allow- 
ances, so vital for the material and moral well-being 
of the future generations of our citizens. Many other 
social problems may approach solution by mutual 
understanding of their practical import. 


HERESY AND HERETICS 


One great misconception I must now try to remove. 
It is said to me: You call us heretics, and would treat 
us as such if you had the power. With Cardinal Man- 
ning I answer: We may say that those who are not of 
our faith are in heresy, but God forbid that we should 
call them heretics. 

The millions of our people who live lives of prayer and of charity 
and of mutual kindness, who have never made a perverse choice against 
the truth—to call them heretics would be to wound charity. Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them, that there might be no envy or strife, no clash 
or contradiction, no rivalry or variance, no schism or heresy, but one 
body and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father. This not being so, it being the permission of the Head of the 
Church that His passion should, as it were, be continued still on earth; 
that He should still hang upon the cross in a confused and contradicting 
world; let us be glad that His name is preached, not only in this Church, 
but that even they who will not submit to its blessed law of unity, yet 
make our King and His kingdom known abroad. 

When I am asked whether the cooperation of mem- 
bers of various religious bodies involves the revision 
of our doctrine: in other words, the reduction of belief 
in revealed truth to a least common denominator, I 
declare such a requirement to be contrary to our con- 
sciences. We cannot admit indifferentism—the idea 
that one religion is as good as another. We cannot com- 
promise on any article of faith proposed to our belief 
by the unerring voice of the one Church of Jesus 
Christ: “Go, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in 
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the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you. And behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.” 


RELIGIOUS UNITY AND NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


I trust that our friends will appreciate our prin- 
ciples; they will, I am sure, understand that we cannot 
conceive the visible Church of Christ as merely a con- 
federation of various Christian communities holding 
different and mutually exclusive doctrines. Such a 
union would not be a unity. It would not be the unity 
created by our Saviour when He prayed that all who 
believed in Him through the word of His Apostles 
might be one as He and the Father are one. 

Therefore, the extent and scope of our cooperation 
are defined on the one hand by Pius XI’s Encyclical 
Mortalium Animos, which states the nature of true 
religious unity, and on the other by the practical 
natural principles and measures enumerated in the 
social Encyclicals. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


We have guiding principles for international rela- 
tions and national well-being. To them, I venture to 
believe, we can usefully add this which follows— 
and add it with the fullest agreement on the part of 
the friends who are working with us. Modern States, 
when they promise to respect liberty of worship, 
should everywhere understand that the practice of 
the Christian religion is something carried on in a 
Communion, that it is a social activity, the work of a 
society, and not something pursued by individuals in 
isolation. Hence, liberty of worship is incomplete for 
any Christian if it is not understood to mean liberty 
for religious Communions to live their integral lives as 
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societies, maintaining, for instance, a religious setting 
and atmosphere for the children of their members, and 
engaging without hindrance in those spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy which are the living expres- 
sion of our faith. It is not freedom of conscience or of 
worship when, as in Germany today, the parents are 
indeed allowed to hear Mass or attend the services 
of the Confessional Churches, while their children are 
seized for Youth Movements, there to be impregnated 
with purely secular and national ideals, too often at 
variance with the faith of their parents. 

These reflections are justified to my mind by the 
fourth Peace Point of Pius XII, which insists on 
respect for the real needs and just demands of nations 
and populations, inciuding minorities. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT 


The “Sword of the Spirit’? Movement is a good work, 
therefore, because its members aim at Christianizing 
their own lives, and because by every rightful means 
they seek to promote Christian ways of life in the 
world wherein they live and move. As a good work it 
has been recognized by the leaders of the religious 
bodies in this country; witness the meetings in the 
Stoll Theatre and the acceptance of the Pope’s Peace 
Points. Up and down this land, North, South, East 
and West, branches of the “Sword of the Spirit” have 
been established and successful meetings held. In 
the R.A.F. the Guild of the “Sword of the Spirit” is 
going strong, under the guidance of Monsignor Beau- 
champ and his Chaplains. In the Navy and Army it 
is making headway. The various Catholic societies in 
the kingdom are lending it support. The Hierarchy of 
England and Wales have formally sanctioned the move- 
ment and approved its Constitution. 

From the United States and Canada I have received 
enthusiastic letters of adhesion; from Mauritius also, 
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and from Africa. The movement has become much 
more than national. The many representatives of the 
free peoples of Europe at present in these islands have 
taken up the “Sword of the Spirit’: Poles, French, 
Belgians and Czechs are active adherents of the move- 
ment. We have a unique opportunity through the 
“Sword of the Spirit” to form a solid international 
force for the restoration and maintenance of world 
peace through the knowledge of right principles, and 
in a united spirit of justice and of charity. 

In conclusion, I repeat the assurance with which I 
began. We started this movement for God and to pro- 
mote the Peace of Christ. The success of the “Sword 
of the Spirit’? has passed expectation. Perserverence 
is required on our part, in correspondence with the 
grace which God will not fail to give us for the further 
success of his work. 


Life In A Convent 


SISTER AGNES CLARE 
Reprinted from Tue SoutHern Cross, South Africa. 


ONVENT life to some people seems cold and 
austere, and they see no reason for its existence. 
They seek no information from reliable sources, either 
because they are not interested, or because they prefer 
to believe queer stories. That is too bad, for the truth 
is more wholesome and interesting. 

Twenty years ago I entered this, a typical American 
convent, and am still here and very contented. These 
twenty years have passed with a rapidity that is 
startling. I sometimes wonder where I was, and what 
I was doing, while those seven thousand days went 
whisking by. If the next twenty years pass as quickly 
and pleasantly I’m likely to be caught some day before 
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Saint Peter trying to find a second in which to 
straighten my scapular before answering his questions. 

I didn’t enter the convent because I was lovesick; 
neither did I consider it the easiest way to live, fully 
realizing that it would be difficult to obey the will of 
another under the vow of obedience. I came because 
that was my way of showing God that I loved Him. 
Leaving home wasn’t easy. My life had been sheltered, 
carefree and content. I was what the girls of today 
term “a softy.” 

Conscious of the fact that my absence at home 
would be keenly felt, and also that I had little with 
which to impress a large teaching community, I con- 
fided my worries to the outspoken Monsignor of our 
parish: “I don’t know how to sew; or clean; or cook; 
or how to teach. What do you suppose they will make 
me do?” He smiled as he answered: “Perhaps you can 
learn to feed the chickens.” I’ve learned, as this wise 
old priest inferred, that it makes little difference what 
work one does, for it is all Christ’s work, and that is 
the thing that counts. 


DISPENSATIONS 


I have no desire to serve God in any other way of 
life, but if I had, I know, as every other Sister knows 
(has been taught), that dispensations can be and are 
granted to those who find out that this is not their way 
to Heaven. We are given several years of training in 
the Novitiate before taking temporary vows, which 
are taken for three years. After that, perpetual vows 
are made. By that time one should be sufficiently 
acquainted with the life to know what is expected. 
Even after perpetual vows have been taken a Sister can 
be dispensed. Very few desire to be. 

A blessing that comes in handy to everyone is a 
sense of humor. In a convent this gift is looked upon 
as one of the usual, not the unusual, things of life, for 
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here, as in no other place, do trifling incidents take 
on a sense of the ridiculous. Most of the fun is not 
for public discussion. Perhaps the sophisticated world 
would not appreciate our naive good times, but if it 
could I am sure it would have a better appreciation 
of the human and Divine in our-living together for 
God. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE 


There is, of course, a serious side to religious life 
that isn’t at all humorous. Take the vow of obedience. 
My will has the nine lives of a cat. I keep on trying to 
drown them all, painfully or painlessly, but I’m still, 
after twenty years, at the trying stage. Because I do 
try, I feel that blessings have come not only to me but 
also to my beloved ones. 

It isn’t always easy to live in harmony in a com- 
munity. We are really one very large family, each 
Sister with a personality different from that of every 
other. Members of families have their own peculi- 
arities. No one is perfect. That so many individuali- 
ties, gathered together from various environments, of 
differing nationalities, old and young, sick and strong, 
and of all levels of education, can come together and 
live peaceably within close quarters, year after year, 
confirms one’s belief that God in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment embraces us all. 

There is a wholesome serenity about old nuns, and 
many live to be very old. My grade-school teacher 
wasn’t young when she taught me. After these many 
years she isn’t any younger, but she is still quite 
active—not teaching, but sewing and praying. After 
her day’s work she settles herself with a book. Often 
she greets me with “Get me a good story—not a love 
story, or a historical thing. When I want history I 
won’t get it from a novel. Don’t you know any good 
mystery stories?” 
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From her huge assortment of trifling treasures she 
recently fished out a yellowed paper, a pencilled draw- 
ing of herself. Years ago she had demanded it from 
me, the artist, who was supposedly learning writing, 
spelling at the time. She is a typical old nun who is 
content to spend her remaining days praying for you 
and for me, and mending community pillow-cases. 

In community life we do many things together 
throughout the day. We pray, eat, and work by bells. 
There is a bell for rising, others calling us to Mass, 
to the recitation of the Office, rosary, meals, and at 
night a bell for silence. At certain times during the 
day we are supposed to keep silence, not a silence that 
forbids any necessary conversation, but one that dis- 
courages small talk about the unnecessary trifles which 
often absorb much of one’s time. It is queer how often 
happenings that seem very important at the moment 
dwindle down to almost nothing when just a few hours 
fill in the space between the event and the narration. 
Most of us need the slight restraint that silence holds. 


SILENCE 


Then, too, there is a peace about silence that seems 
to bring God closer to our work. People who have 
sought relaxation in the vast open spaces have spoken 
of the feeling of being close to the Almighty. I wonder 
if it is the vast open space, or the calm, quiet listening 
in expectancy, that creates the impression. 

Our meals are plain and plentiful, but not served 
in a fancy manner. Out-of-season dishes are not to be 
expected. There is a sameness about institution meals 
which makes us more delighted over the little surprises 
of a “feast day,” so when a festival day appears on 
the calendar and ushers in its special treats we more 
than do our duty. 

In my youth I insisted that the breast of a chicken 
was the only piece I could eat and not suffer untold 
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anguish, and so I always received white meat. Now 
the only pang I have is one of joy when I place between 
my teeth any part of a chicken, tough or tender, young 
or old. My digestive system was, and still is, very 
good. It has not changed, but my demands have. Pan- 
cakes served to our large group, for instance, differ in 
lightness, warmth, and size from those served at your 
small family table but, breakfast over and no pancakes 
remaining, I feel sure that both groups are equally well 
satisfied. Breakfast itself is soon forgotten in the 
preparation for the oncoming day. 

My twenty years in the convent have been contended 
years, with many happy memories. I hope that my 
twenty or forty coming years will be undisturbed. 
Perhaps a religious persecution might rise within 
America. I sincerely hope not. I’d much prefer to feel 
sure that my last days are to be spent in my peaceful 
convent home, and, when my death comes, that I shall 
be surrounded by my Sisters singing that beautiful 
prayer, Salve Regina, which is our Nunc Dimittis. For 
the future I turn to God and ask for strength; for the 
past I turn to Him and say “Thank You.” 


Should Employers Support 
the Papal Program? 


JUSTIN MCAGHON 


< of the most important problems facing the 
nation today is the preservation of social gains. 
But besides preserving our present gains we must go 
further, for despite all boasting of our limitless natural 
wealth, of our capacity to produce for the whole world 
if need be, of our passionate devotion to democracy, 
we know that all is not well with us as a nation. By 
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no means are living wages being paid generally, and 
our unemployment problem has not been solved perma- 
ently. Millions still live in slums; great areas of 
family life fall far below American standards, to 
say nothing of Christian ideals. 

Some parts of our industrial system are so operated 
that dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 
formed, while men are corrupted and degraded. Capital 
and labor, though cooperating factors in industrial life, 
are bitter antagonists in the social order of which they 
are the main pillars and supports. Equally alarming 
is the fact that labor itself, which should be united in 
the bonds of vocational solidarity, is divided like 
armies in battle. 

If we were not free with the freedom of Americans; 
if we were so dull in mind and laggard in spirit as to 
accept the ills we have, rather than run the risk of 
flying to others that we know not of, we could accept 
the current scene with a certain degree of compla- 
cency; we could say: sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof, and in that way escape the pain of work- 
ing and sweating for a better order. 

But then we would be Americans no longer; our 
ideals would be gone, and without ideals there would 
be nothing to stimulate reforms. Thanks be to God 
that we still have our ideals and that the passion for 
even handed justice still burns within our souls. But 
precisely because it does, we stand in danger. 

Men and women know their rights today as never 
before. As Americans they know that the words “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” mean exactly 
what they say. Translated into everyday language they 
mean living wages for all who work for wages; the 
ownership of property to some extent even by the 
humblest among us; freedom and the means both to 
develop individual personality and family life, to say 
nothing of making family life possible in the first 
place. 
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Since this is the spirit of today, and since social in- 
justice is still widespread among us, I think that as a 
nation we need a warning like that issued by Pope 
Pius XI ten years ago but still freighted with mean- 
ing and significance for statesmen and employers, cap- 
tains of industry, and all other policy makers of our 
time. 

In his Encyclical on The Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, Pope Pius XI said: “Even more severely must 
be condemned, the foolhardiness of those who neglect 
to remove or modify such conditions as exasperate 
the minds of the people, and so prepare the way for 
the overthrow and ruin of the social order.” 

Recent events in the United States leave no room 
for doubt in the minds of thinking men that great 
sections of our population are living in fear that their 
actual and potential social gains are imperilled; and 
the short-sighted pretext is frequently advanced that 
these gains are incompatible with the necessities of 
national defense. 

Many distinguished leaders in American life seem 
just as much aware as are their Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens, that immediate and effective reforms are called 
for in the public interest. This is evidenced by the 
multitude of .programs and formulas advanced for 
“stabilizing our economy” as the phrase goes. Beyond 
doubt these proposals are advanced with a degree of 
sincerity that compels respect, but to the informed 
mind that sees life clearly and sees it whole, inade- 
quacy is the distinguishing characteristic of these pro- 
grams, because they fail to start off with the Rights 
of God and the Dignity of Man. 

But to get down to cases. No employer will dare 
affirm that we can go on without some kind of social 
program, any more than he can succeed in business 
without a program to point the goal and chart the 
course; and we must remember that success both in 
social and business programing, depends fundamen- 
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tally and primarily on the soundness of the policy the 
program sets. Soundness requires that facts be rec- 
ognized as facts; that the ends to which they lead must 
be known and accepted for what they are; that suit- 
able means must be adopted to arrive at those ends, 
and the ends themselves must be defined so clearly as 
to remove all possibility of going astray. 

As one who has studied the Papal program from a 
business man’s point of view, I declare that it meets 
that test in every respect. To illustrate what I mean 
I shall take just one item of the program which crys- 
tallizes the issue, because it lies at the root of any 
effective solution of the whole social-economic problem. 
Pope Pius XI says that if ever we hope to run the 
economic system successfully, we first have to know 
what it is for, what purpose it was meant to serve. 

That sounds like over-simplification, but neverthe- 
less many social programs evade that truth in one way 
or another. In doing so, they follow in the footstevs 
of laissez faire and rugged individualism, under which 
the system was operated in complete defiance of its 
only purpose. The effects can be seen on every side in 
every land, in the form of human misery, concentra- 
tions of wealth and power culminating in world wars, 
which in turn lead to State supremacy, with the deg- 
radation of human dignity. 

Now the root cause of all this was the denial by 
classical economists and their followers that economics 
had any objective at all except the goal set up for his 
own activities by any employer anytime, anywhere. In 
correcting this fundamental error for all time, Pope 
Pius XI followed the technique of business; he defined 
the purpose of the whole economic system for the guid- 
ance and benefit of mankind in general, exactly as a 
machine tool manufacturer defines the purpose of his 
products, for the guidance and benefit of the individual 
employer in particular, and these are the words the 
Pope used: 
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For then only will the economic and social organism be soundly 
established and attain its end, when it secures for all and each, those 
goods which the wealth and resources of nature, technical achievement, 
and the social organization of economic affairs can give; these goods 
should be sufficient to supply all needs and an honest livelihood, and to 
uplift men to that higher level of prosperity and culture, which, pro- 
vided it be used with prudence, is not only no hindrance, but a singular 
help to virtue. 


In other words, whereas laissez faire and rugged 
individualism denied it, we must recognize that the 
primary and fundamental purpose of the economic 
system as a whole is the general welfare of mankind, 
and not individual benefit alone. That purpose tran- 
scends all particular economic aims and unless that 
purpose is served as a supreme loyalty to which all 
business activities are subordinated, we can expect 
nothing else but more of the confusion which is the 
characteristic note of present day life the world over. 

Employers as a class are supposed to be able to 
answer intelligent questions intelligently, and so I put 
this question to any employer: knowing as he does the 
nature of material goods, and the needs of his own 
body and soul; knowing that his nature is social as 
well as individual, will he deny the accuracy of the 
Holy Father’s definition? 

His own common sense forbids denial, and since 
reason compels the acceptance of the purpose thus 
defined, reason likewise demands the acceptance of 
the means by which that purpose can be realized. These 
truths are far-reaching in their effects, but once they 
are accepted as being in conformity with reason, and 
entirely aside from the demands of the moral law, the 
rest is easy. It needs no argument but only a state- 
ment of facts to prove the case: 

1. Under our capitalistic system, sufficient goods re- 
quires sufficient wages. 

2. Sufficient wages call for collective bargaining as 
long as social justice and social charity are not the 
order of the day in business. 
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3. An honest livelihood requires continuous employ- 
ment; continuous employment requires the adjustment 
of working hours according to the availability of work- 
ers and the existence of a market; and it is vital to note 
that the existence of the market depends on the amount 
of wages paid. 

4. Finally, to uplift men to higher levels of pros- 
perity and culture by these means in the interest of 
virtue, business requires a complete new technique: 
not cut-throat competition; not discord in the ranks 
of labor; not class conflict. None of these, but only 
profitable cooperation in their stead, by all the ele- 
ments that go to make up the economic life of a nation. 
That is what Pope Pius means by the social organiza- 
tion of economic affairs. 

To the moralists and theologians I leave the task of 
demonstrating how employers and workers both should 
tie-in their economic activities with the whole pur- 
poseful order of the universe as a means to salvation. 
What I am interested in here and now, is to invite 
study by employers of the Papal Program as a busi- 
ness proposition. Many have called it so idealistic as 
to be beyond all hopes of realization, and dismiss it 
accordingly. But to any employer I put a second ques- 
tion: Is there anything unbusiness-like about the 
scheme? Does any employer run his factory with dif- 
ferent departments independently organized, and run- 
ning in ruinous competition with all the other depart- 
ments? Or, does he create a living business organism, 
vitalized by a common purpose, as the Pope advocates 
for industrial life as a whole? The question answers 
itself. 

Far from being visionary, the Papal Program is | 
eminently practical. What it proposes to bring about | 
is that the ecomonic system shall be so operated as to | 
promote the general welfare. To us Americans that | 
means to give effect to our words when we speak of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. For this 
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reason it seems to me that the principles laid down in 
both Encyclicals call for the support of all employers 
who cherish their Americanism, to say nothing of 
those Catholic employers who appreciate also, the 
truth and beauty of our Catholic inheritance. 

It is a commonplace to say that we live in times 
that try men’s souls, but such is certainly the case, 
and Pope Pius himself dealt with the subject in his 
letter to the Catholic University on its Golden Jubilee 
in this language: “The world has entered upon one of 
those periods of unrest, questioning, disorientation 
and conflict, that have been well described as turning 
points of history.” 

Will anyone deny that events which have happened 
since that letter was written two years ago have added 
force to the declaration? Today, the Church holds the 
center of the stage, just as she did in the troubled 
times of Pope Leo. 

A baffled world is trying to find a way out. The 
Papal Program meets that need; and in order to make 
it widely known and followed, Pope Pius called for 
apostles among workmen and employers both. That 
was ten years ago; the workers responded nobly but 
the employers have not even started, despite their un- 
paralleled and superior opportunities in the fields of 
management and statesmanship. No wonder the most 
important problem facing the nation today is the pres- 
ervation of social gains. 

But the problem must be solved, and I appeal to all 
Catholic employers to do their part, guided by the 
social Encyclicals. I appeal to them to meet the chal- 
lenge that lies at their feet both as Catholics and 
Americans by seizing the opportunity that beckons to 
make a Divinely inspired Social Justice a reality in 
this nation whose Founders searched for the rights of 
man and found God; the same God whose Vicar on 
earth in 1891, Pope Leo XIII, reminded us “that there 
is nothing more useful than to look at the world as it 
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really is, and at the same time to look elsewhere for 
a remedy to its troubles;” the same God whose Vicar 
on earth in 1931, Pope Pius XI, laid down the sound 
doctrine that “economic life must be inspired by Chris- 
tian principles.” 

And if I were to suggest a practical procedure for 
what I urge, it would be to follow these suggestions. 

Recognize the fact that the economic system has a 
purpose that transcends all individual aims; resolve 
that in our beloved country at least, that purpose will 
be realized for the honor and glory of God, through 
the welfare of His creatures, and for the preservation 
of the last stronghold of genuine political democracy, 
by the creation of an economic democracy. 

As a means to those ends, accept wholeheartedly 
the union organization of labor, collective bargaining 
and living wages, and beyond that a closed shop to 
protect them all. Crusade for the reorganization of 
business on the vocational group basis, to secure in 
industry the tranquillity we enjoy in civil life under a 
system of laws, and the felicity we enjoy in domestic 
life because of the sanctity of marriage. 


Some Things New and Old 


PROTESTANT EpiscopAL CONVERTS 


Who was the first bishop of the Protestant Church to embrace the 
Catholic Religion? 


If by Protestant Church you mean the Church of England or the 
Anglican Church, the first bishop of that denomination known to 
have been converted to the Catholic Faith was Dr. Godfrey Goodman 
(1583-1656). Dr. Goodman was the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester in 
the reign of Charles I, and he seems to have been a high churchman 
before his episcopal preferment. Dr. Panzani, who was Papal Agent 
to the Court of Charles I, says that Dr. Goodman used to recite the 
Divine Office daily from the Roman breviary, and he is said to have 
had frequently as house guest in the episcopal palace at Gloucester the 
Provincial of the English Jesuits. 
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Just when Dr. Goodman was received into the Church does not seem 
certain. But in his will, which was dated January 17, 1656, just two days 
before his death, he declared that he died, as he had lived “most constant 
in all the doctrine of God’s Holy and Apostolic Church, whereof I 
do acknowledge the Church of Rome to be the Mother Church. And I 
do verily believe that no other Church hath any salvation in it but 
only so far as it concurs with the faith of the Church of Rome.” 

The next convert bishop was the celebrated Dr. John Gordon, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Galloway in Scotland in 1688. Dr. Gordon 
received his episcopal nomination whilst acting as chaplain royal in 
New York, February 1688. This interesting Anglican prelate, who 
followed James II into exile, became acquainted with the Catholic 
Church in France, and is said to have been converted by the famous 
Bishop of Meaux, Jacques Benigne Bossuet. At his conditional baptism 
Gordon took the name of the reigning Pontiff, and is generally known 
as John Clement Gordon. 

Dr. Gordon is better known in connection with the question of the 
validity of Anglican orders. His ordination, which took place according 
to the rite of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, was carefully examined 
in Rome, and was declared by the Sacred Congregation to be null and 
void. John Clement Gordon received the tonsure from Pope Clement 
— appointed him a commendatory abbot. He died in Rome in 

726. 


Macna CARTA AND THE CHURCH 


Why did Magna Carta free the Church in England from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope, if such Catholic prelates as Cardinal Langton assisted 
at its signing? 


It did nothing of the kind, and what is more, nobody ever thought 
that Magna Carta abolished the Pope’s jurisdiction until more than 
three centuries after that famous charter of liberty was wrested from 
an unwilling monarch. 

But, say the proponents of this quaint reading of history, the first 
phrase of Magna Carta (which was drafted in Latin) sayy: Ecclesia 
Anglicana libera sit, which they translate as “The Church of England 
shall be free.” 

That might be accepted as a translation from the Latin, though it 
might have been done better. But what the Latin really means is that 
the English Church is to be free, and it does not mean the Church of 
England, because the Church of England is an organization that came 
into being by means of an Act of Parliament in 1559, the so-called 
Act of Uniformity of Queen Elizabeth, which Protestantized the ancient 
Catholic Church, restored under Queen Mary Tudor, and made it 
dependent upon Parliament. 

When Magna Carta said that the English Church was to be free, 
it meant that the Catholic Church in England was not to be subjected 
to the whims of the monarch. It meant that the Church was to be free 
to elect its own prelates, and not to have royal nominations forced upon 
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it; that the Church was to be free to appeal to Rome in all ecclesiastical 
causes; that the clergy were not to be taxed by the Crown without 
their own consent given in Convocation. Briefly, it meant that the 
State was to keep its hands off the Church. 

But this misreading of history, the anti-Catholic idea that Magna 
Carta freed the Church in England from the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, is something that never entered the minds of those 
who drafted the terms of Magna Carta. Actually the Church of England, 
that is the Protestant Reformed Religion, is far from free. It is subject 
to whatever the English Parliament chooses to vote. And should you 
be in any doubt about that, just read what happened when, a few years 
ago, the House of Commons threw out the revised Book of Common 
Prayer, which had been drawn up by the prelates of the Church of 
England. 


Priest CONGRESSMAN 


Is it a fact that a Catholic priest was once returned as a Congressman 
of the United States? 


It is indeed a fact, attested by history. The priest. was Father Gabriel 
Richard, a Frenchman who was born at Saintes in France, October 15, 
1767, and ordained to the priesthood in Paris in 1791. 


Driven out of his native country by the French Revolution, Father 
Richard came to the United States in 1792, and took up work as a 
missionary in Illinois, where he stayed for six years living an apostolic 
life of hardship and privation until 1798, when he was appointed to 
Detroit to rejuvenate the Church in that town. 


Father Richard, who was a keen educator, was one of the founders 
of the University of Michigan, which was established by a legislative 
act August 26, 1817. He was vice-president of the university and filled 
the post of six professorships of the thirteen departments in the new 
college. He was also the founder of the first newspaper published in 
Michigan, and of the first Catholic newspaper, according to some 
historians, that was published in the United States. 

But although he was not a professional politician, Father Richard 
in 1823 was elected a Delegate to Congress from the Michigan Territory, 
the only Catholic priest who ever held a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Five other candidates opposed him at the election, but 
Father Richard gained the majority, even non-Catholics voting for him. 

As a member of Congress, Father Richard was not distinguished for 
speech-making. His congressional labors were given entirely to the 
interests of the Michigan Territory which he represented. But of his 
speeches in Congress, the only outstanding one was his advocation of a 
Bill for the construction of a post road from Detroit to Chicago. 

Father Richard died during a cholera epidemic in Detroit on Septem- 
ber 13, 1832. It is probable that he would have been named the first 
Bishop of Detroit, for Rome had in preparation plans for the creation 
of a bishopric of Detroit. 





